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an almost forgotten precedent of 1695, when a Bishop of St.
David's was charged with simony.

Dr. Benson, who had succeeded Archbishop Tait at Canter-
bury, was put in a position of undeniable difficulty. If he con-
sented to try the case, the secular courts might restrain him; if
he declined, they might compel him. If he tried the Bishop and
found him guilty, the scandal and division in the Church would
be great; if he acquitted him, there would certainly be an appeal
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; and if the Judi-
cial Committee upset his verdict, there was not the least doubt
that the Bishop, with a formidable following, would refuse to
acknowledge the jurisdiction of a purely secular court. And
what would happen then? The bother that had arisen over the
imprisonment of a few parish priests would be trifling com-
pared with the bother that would arise over the incarceration of
the saintly Bishop of Lincoln.

Halifax, as President of the English Church Union and as a
personal friend of King's, was in the thick of the conflict from
the outset. There is no evidence of where and when his ac-
quaintance with King began, but the two men must frequently
have met and conferred over the affairs of the Church when
Eling was at Oxford, and still a member of the English Church
Union. In September 1887, when Halifax was staying at Hoar
Cross with his sister, King arrived and preached in Mrs. Mey-
nell Ingram's church of the Holy Angels; and in the following
January Halifax took his son Francis to Lincoln to be confirmed.
It was of this visit that he wrote some months later, when ap-
pealing to the members of the English Church Union to pro-
vide an east window and furniture for the altar in the Bishop's
chapel.

The occasion was a Confirmation in the Cathedral, of which I
will only say that it is the first time I have ever been present at a
service performed in an English Cathedral, by an English bishop,